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1802 Herbart's account of the new methods (see p. 379)
attracted much attention. By 1808 two of Pestalozzi's
pupils had been made directors of public instruction for
the state, and the system of elementary education there
eventually became known as the " Prussian-Pestalozzian."
Before long a similar spirit animated other states of
Germany, such as Bavaria and Wiirttemberg, and the
greatest enthusiasm for the vitalized and interesting
methods in all elementary subjects came to prevail every-
where in that country.
In France the spread of Pestalozzianism was at first
prevented by the military spirit of the times and the
general apathy in education, although General Jullien
issued two commendatory reports on his study of the
methods at Yverdon, and Chavannes published a treatise
on them in 1805. French education, however, was little
affected by the Pestalozzian principles until the revolution
of 1830, when they rapidly became popular through the
efforts of the great minister of public instruction, Victor
Cousin.1 In England the influence of Pestalozzi became
felt through the advocacy of object teaching by Charles and
Elizabeth Mayo. These educators, however, tended to
combine the Pestalozzian methods with those of the infant
schools, and the work became very largely formalized. It
came to consist of encyclopedic lessons on the arts and
sciences, arranged in a definite series and much beyond the
comprehension of the young children for whom it was in-
tended. In 1836 the Mayos were instrumental in forming
"The Home and Colonial School Society/' by means
of which the formalized Pestalozzianism was extended
through England and America.
1 For the effect of Cousin's work in America,  see Ulrich, A   Sequence oi
Educational Influences, Harvard University Press, 1935, pp. 45 ft.